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LOGICAL INFERENCE AND BEING 


Y purpose in this paper is to show that the conception of logic 

as analytic is not antithetical to the conception of logic as 

normative for being. Moderns of a Humean persuasion conceive 

of the analyticity of logic as grounding the independence of logic 

from all ontological import. In the course of this paper I shall 

try to show that such a conception of logic is absurd. To deprive 
logic of ontological import is to deprive us of logic as well. 

The conception of logic as at once analytic and normative for 
being is an ancient one. It must be conceded, at the very least, 
that it was implicitly held by the first Greek philosophers who 
turned to dialectic as an instrument for deciphering the nature of 
being. In particular, however, this conception of logic is associated 
with Leibniz. There is, accordingly, hardly anything original in 
the view of logic which I shall explicate in this paper. Whatever 
is original in this paper finds its locus rather at this point: in the 
attempt to reconcile the conception of logic as at once analytical 
and ontological with an empiricist orientation. 

The primary reason for the rejection of the ontological character 
of logic by contemporary philosophers is, I think, to be found in the 
apparent rationalist implications of such a view. Thus the de- 
cisive question is really whether rationalism can be avoided though 
a rationalist conception of logic be retained. That this can be done 
is, of course, the thesis of this paper. In order to argue my case, 
it will be necessary to locate the relation between logic and ontology 
more precisely, and the best approach to this point is, I think, 
via an explication of the analyticity of logic. 

The thesis that logic is analytic in character has found wide- 
spread acceptance among contemporary philosophers. In justifica- 
tion of this thesis it is customary to point to the developments of 
formal logic. As I see it, however, such a conception of the ground 
of the analyticity of logic mislocates the issue. The ground of the 
analyticity of logic is to be found, if it is to be found at all, in the 
essential nature of logic as interpreted. For, at bottom, the issue 
of the analyticity of logic concerns the role of logic in knowledge 
about experience. In every deductively ordered theory about ex- 
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perience, logic is used. The issue of the analyticity of logic con- 
cerns the interpretation of this use. To conceive of the analyticity 
of logic as decidable on the basis of the formal nature of signs— 
that is, the nature of signs as divested of reference to experience, 
and in that sense uninterpreted—is simply to avoid the issue by 
creating others. Indeed, the recent flirtation with the possibility 
of synthetic a priori knowledge by some of our logistically inclined 
philosophers (notably Langford,? Copi,? Pap*) may be traced to 
just this source. 

To appreciate the analyticity of logic, we have merely to con- 
sult the nature of logical inference in its most elemental aspects. 
By ‘‘logical inference’’ I do not mean formalized principles of 
logical inference, formulated in a meta-language for an object- 
language which proceeds in accordance with those principles. I 
mean, rather, logical inference as it is used whenever we engage 
in valid deductive argument. To explicate the essentials of logical 
inference in this sense is simply to state the obvious. A con- 
clusion q can be logically inferred from a premise p—that is, a con- 
clusion q is logically entailed, or implied, by a premise p—if and 
only if the relationship between p and q is such that, knowing p 
to be true, we would also know gq to be true. In other words, q 
can be logically inferred from p if and only if the truth of p neces- 
sitates, or guarantees, the truth of q, so that, if p is asserted, neces- 
sarily q also is asserted. Whether or not p is indeed true is 
irrelevant to the validity of the deduction. What is, however, of 
first importance for the validity of the deduction—indeed con- 
stitutes the validity of the deduction— is the fact that p being true, 
then necessarily q is also true. 

To say that logic is analytic in character is equivalent to as- 
serting that all such propositions g, the truth of which can thus 
be determined on the basis of the truth of a given proposition p, 
so that p being true, necessarily gq is true—all such propositions q 
are identical with the proposition p, or with some aspect of the 
proposition p. In other words, to claim the analyticity of logic 
is equivalent to claiming that if and only if the meaning of q is 
implicit in the meaning of p, does the assertion of p entail the as- 
sertion of g. Now, it is obvious that if the meaning of q is implicit 
in the meaning of p—to be more explicit: if that which the 

10. H. Langford, ‘‘A Proof That Synthetic 4 Priori Propositions Exist,’’ 
this Jourwat, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 20-24. 


2Irving M. Copi, ‘‘ Modern Logie and the Synthetic A Priori,’’ ibid., pp. 
243-245. 


_ 8 Arthur Pap, ‘‘Logic and the Synthetic A Priori,’’ Philosophy and Phe- 
nomenological Research, Vol. X (1949-50), pp. 500-514. 
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proposition q refers to is identical with an aspect of, or the totality 
of, that which the proposition p refers to—then, in asserting p, we 
are also asserting g. But in claiming the analyticity of logic, some- 
thing more than this is asserted. It is asserted that only if the 
proposition q is thus identical with the proposition p do we have 
any basis for inferring the truth of gq from the truth of p. 

That such is indeed the case may not be as obvious, but it does 
not take much consideration to show that this latter assertion is 
no less warranted than the former. If attention is focused on the 
necessity of the relationship between the truth of p and the truth 
of q, it soon becomes clear that only if the meaning of q is implicit 
in the meaning of p, do we have any basis for asserting that p being 
true, necessarily q is true. If the meaning of q is not implicit in 
the meaning of p, it is not self-contradictory to suppose that p is 
true and q is false. What is not self-contradictory is possible, and 
if it is possible that p be true and q false, then we have no basis for 
asserting the truth of g, knowing the truth of p. 

Thus the claim that logic is analytic in character involves the 
restriction of the impossible to the self-contradictory and the ex- 
tension of the possible to the barely consistent. If the truth of p 
necessitates the truth of q, then it must be impossible to assert p 
and deny q simultaneously. If it is possible for p to be true and q 
false, then the mere knowledge of p’s truth is not sufficient evidence 
for q’s truth, and accordingly q is not inferable from p. 

As a moment’s reflection will show, the very admission of the 
principle of identity as a principle of logical inference presupposes 
the principle of non-contradiction. For, if the meaning of q be 
implicit in the meaning of p, it is impossible to assert p and deny q, 
inasmuch as the denial of q is tantamount to the denial of p. It 
may be noted that we cannot regard the principle of contradiction 
as thus presupposed by the use of the principle of identity as a 
principle of logical inference, unless we are prepared to concede 
that the principle of excluded middle is presupposed in the same 
sense. The principle of excluded middle is involved in asserting 
that q is either true or false, and if not false, then true. The 
principle of non-contradiction is involved in rejecting the falsity 
of q as inconsistent with the supposition of the truth of p. How- 
ever, if the principle of excluded middle be taken in a sufficiently 
general sense, it can also be shown to rest upon the principle of 
non-contradiction. For the principle of excluded middle may be 
understood as asserting that one of all possibles must be the case; 
and this it is self-contradictory to deny. If something else besides 
one of the stated possibles is the case, then, clearly, not all the 
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possibles have been stated. If all the possible cases are stated, then 
by definition of a possible case, one of all the possibles must be 
true. 

Thus the principles of identity, excluded middle, and non- 
contradiction reveal themselves as irreducible aspects of logical in- 
ference. No one of the three can be derived without being pre- 
supposed. If, in asserting the analyticity of logic, the principle of 
non-contradiction is emphasized, it is because the conception of 
logic as analytic involves the recognition that only those assertions 
can be known to be necessarily true, the denial of which is self- 
contradictory. 

On the basis of the analysis of logical inference given, no other 
view appears tenable. To say that logic is analytic in character, 
is merely to indicate that logical inference is what it is. 

But if this is what it means to say of logic that it is analytic, 
then the analyticity of logic gives us no basis whatever for con- 
cluding that logic is devoid of ontological import. On the con- 
trary, as we shall see, if the principles of logical inference are de- 
prived of ontological significance, then the basis for logical in- 
ference disappears as well. 

It may be objected that the fault lies with my account of the 
nature of logical inference. There is no inherent necessity in 
logical inference. All inference proceeds relative to rules of in- 
ference, and rules of inference are merely conventions for discourse 
adopted at the behest of interest. This line of reasoning implies 
that it is possible to engage in inquiry about experience without 
using the principles of identity, excluded middle, and non-con- 
tradiction; that it may be to the interests of scientific inquiry in 
the future to discard these principles in favor of others. But the 
fact of the matter is, no theory about experience, however simple 
in structure, can be rejected on the basis of experience without 
using logical inference in the absolute sense in which it has been 
presented in this paper. For whenever a theory about experience 
is rejected on the basis of experience, it is rejected because the 
assertions about experience implicit in the theory contradict ex- 
perience as we find it. Thus logical inference and its presupposed 
principles of excluded middle, identity, and non-contradiction pro- 
vide the basis on which we decide that.a theory about experience is 
in error because its implicit assertions about experience do not 
correspond to experience as it is found to be. It is, accordingly, 
absurd to suppose that scientific inquiry may find occasion to reject 
these principles. Logical inference, in the absolute sense in which 
it has been presented in this paper, is involved in all possible in- 
quiry about experience. In short, logical inference as it has been 
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presented in this paper takes place, it occurs: in that sense it is 
a fact. 

Some contemporary empiricists (notably C. I. Lewis‘), aware 
of the untenability of the conventionalist position on logic, recog- 
nize that the principles of identity, excluded middle, and non- 
contradiction are necessarily involved in all inquiry about experi- 
ence, but they are nonetheless reluctant to interpret these principles 
as normative for being. The principles of logical inference, they 
claim, do not tell us about the necessary (essential) nature of 
reality, but rather about the necessary nature of inquiry into 
reality: about meaning and knowledge. As I understand it, the 
rationale for this conclusion runs something as follows: to say that 
logic is analytic means, as has been pointed out, that all that can be 
validly inferred from a set of premises is limited to what is im- 
plicit in those premises by virtue of their meaning. Accordingly, 
all that logical inference can achieve is the explication of our pre- 
supposed meanings. Therefore, it is concluded, the principles of 
logical inference merely define the conditions of valid explication 
of meaning. In other words, the principles of logical inference are 
normative for thinking, or—in the terminology of those who find 
the term ‘‘thinking’’ fraught with difficulties—the principles of 
logical inference are normative for meaningful discourse. To 
conceive of the principles of logical inference as normative for 
being, is an unwarranted projection of the conditions of meaning- 
ful discourse.5 

This position appears to make possible the great reconciliation. 
On the one hand, the principles of logical inference seem to be ac- 
corded their due share of necessity, and yet the rights of experi- 
ence to self-determination are respected. 

After all, no one can deny that in the course of inquiry about 
experience inconsistencies arise. In the face of these inconsistencies, 
it is sometimes argued by those who defend this view of logic, 
how can the necessary consistency of the real be defended? The 


4 See, by way of example, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, Chaps. 
II and IV. Emmanuel G. Mesthene takes a similar approach in his article, 
‘‘On the Status of the Laws of Logic,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search, Vol. X (1949-50), pp. 354-373. Mesthene seems to claim ontological 
status for the principles of logical inference (in his terminology, the laws of 
logic) ; in fact, however, his position implies that these principles would not 
apply to reality, if reality were such that inquiry could not take place. 

5This conception of the principles of logical inference is, at bottom, 
Kantian in orientation. It is Kantian in orientation, because the necessary is 
located not in the real external to man, but within man. After all, to speak 
of conditions of meaningful discourse or inquiry, rather than the mind of man, 
is but a terminological difference. 
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reply is evident. The fact that inconsistencies arise in our knowl- 
edge of experience in no way implies that reality is inconsistent. 
The inconsistencies about experience arise by virtue of the fact 
that we are engaged in the business of interpreting experience. 
That which is interpreted is not inconsistent, the interpretation is. 
Thus, it is our inconsistencies, not our consistencies, that are to be 
accounted for by the fact that we are engaged in the process of 
inquiry. 

Indeed, the supposition that reality may not conform to the 
principles of logical inference, is on the face of it absurd. It 
simply makes no sense to say that that which is may be inconsistent. 
How can one suppose of that which is—that which takes place, 
occurs—that it both is and is not? How can one suppose of any 
state of affairs that it may not be just what it is? How can one 
suppose of any state of affairs that there is some alternative to its 
being actualized or not actualized? 

If the principles of logical inference are not normative for 
reality, the basis for the necessity involved in logical inference 
must disappear as well. For the basis on which we say, p being 
true, necessarily g is true, is removed. If reality may be incon- 
sistent though the meaning of q is implicit in the meaning of », 
it is possible that p be true and q false. Thus, if the principles of 
logical inference do not necessarily apply to all that is, logical in- 
ference as it is used in scientific theory, in inquiry about experi- 
ence, is without warrant. 

It may be objected that my basic error has been to give logical 
inference an exclusively material interpretation. My answer is 
that I have sought to give logical inference a material interpreta- 
tion because I think that it is only so that we can gain insight 
into the nature of logical inference. The prevailing view today 
is that logical inference as it is used in the examination of logical 
systems is to be taken as the guide for the interpretation of logical 
inference as it is used in scientific theory. I have been concerned 
to show that full insight into the nature of logical inference cannot 
be acquired without returning to the examination of inference as 
it is used in acquiring knowledge about experience. An examina- 
tion of logical inference in this sense shows that the principles of 
identity, excluded middle, and non-contradiction are presupposed 


6 Lest the unduly wary reader conclude that I am merely begging the 
central question, let me point out (1) the necessary applicability of the 
principles of logical inference to reality is deduced (in the Kantian sense of 
deduction) later in the paper and (2) my purpose now is merely to make fully 
explicit what is involved in supposing that the principles of logical inference 
may not apply to reality. 
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as principles about reality, not the nature of discourse. These 
same principles are presupposed in the examination of the logical 
relations among propositions, considered as divested of reference 
to particular experience. At bottom, these same principles are 
thus presupposed in the examination of the logical relations among 
propositions, because a proposition is not a proposition unless it is 
a statement about experience. In logical systems we consider 
propositions as such; that is, as statements about experience, with- 
out, however, specifying the concretely particular content of those 
statements. The principles of logical inference govern the possible 
relations among propositions in this sense because the principles 
of logical inference govern possible experience. 

Up to this point, I have refrained from specifying the onto- 
logical significance of the principles of inference. I have referred 
to the principles of logical inference as simply normative of reality, 
of being. But a few sentences ago, I. spoke of the principles of 
logical inference as normative of possible experience. The time 
has now come to explicate the meaning of the real: to show the 
relationship between reality and experience. For it is only through 
an exploration of this relationship that we will be able to make 
more concrete the nature of the ontological significance of the prin- 
ciples of inference. Thereby it will, I trust, become evident that 
the conception of the principles of logical inference as ontological 
does not conflict with an empirical orientation. 

To seek out the proper meaning of the real, we must proceed 
as we did in the examination of logical inference: return to the 
meaning of the real which we use in practice. I submit that in 
practice, in daily living, we conceive of the real as not basically 
different in kind from experience as we find it. The fact is that 
we conceive it possible to find out about the nature of reality on 
the basis of experience. Furthermore, in daily living, we conceive 
of the real as including any and all aspects of experience we may 
come upon or undergo. Nonetheless, we make a distinction between 
appearance and reality. We relegate those aspects of experience 
to appearance which are conceived of as relative to the knower, the 
experiencer ; and we relegate those aspects of experience to the real 
which are conceived of as belonging to experience as it is in itself. 
Reality, then, is equivalent to experience as it is in itself, and ap- 
pearance is equivalent to experience as it is in relation to us. 
Furthermore, reality is conceived of as determinative of appearance, 
explicative of appearance, without, however, excluding appearance 
from reality. In other words, the ground of appearance is the 
real, but appearance is also part of the real. For those aspects of 
experience which belong to appearance do indeed occur; they take 
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place, but they take place not absolutely, rather only in relation 
to the knower. 

When I say that the principles of logical inference are ontologi- 
cal in character, I mean, more precisely, that the principles of 
identity, excluded middle, non-contradiction apply necessarily to 
experience as it is in itself. At once the question arises, how do 
I know? How can I ascertain what characteristics of experience 
belong to experience as it is in itself? The only basis can be ex- 
perience as it occurs to, or is undergone by, the knower. This is, 
of course, the basic tenet of empiricism. Some aspects of this 
experience are relegated to reality, the rest to appearance. On 
what criterion? I have already suggested one. Those aspects of 
experience as it occurs to, or is undergone by, the experiencer 
which are conceived to be determinative, and therefore explicative, 
of other aspects of experience, are relegated to experience as it is 
in itself. Thus, experience as it is in itself must be capable of 
being conceived of as self-determinative, and also as determinative 
of all other aspects of experience which we may find to occur. 
The purposes of this paper do not require that we develop this 
criterion further. There is another criterion for determining the 
nature of experience as it is in itself, which is, indeed, methodo- 
logically prior to the one just suggested. Those aspects of experi- 
ence which belong to experience as such, must belong to experience 
as it is in itself, as well as to experience as it is in relation to the - 
knower, by virtue of the fact that experience as it is in itself is, 
after all, experience. It is on the basis of this criterion that we 
know that the principles of logical inference must apply to experi- 
ence as it is in itself. The principles of logical inference are based 
on characteristics which belong to experience as such. Charac- 
teristics which belong to experience as such are necessary charac- 
teristics of experience. 

By now the empirically inclined philosopher should be violent. 
How can I know what characteristics of experience are necessary 
characteristics of experience? All that can be ascertained on the 
basis of experience as it occurs to, or is undergone by, the knower 
is contingent, subject to revision on the basis of later experience. 
Experience can never yield knowledge of necessary truth. My 
answer is that this aspect of traditional empiricism must be revised 
if an adequate account of knowledge is to be given. The thesis 
that experience can give rise to contingent knowledge only, has 
been accepted by empiricists and rationalists alike. The rational- 
ists have maintained there are necessary truths; being neessary 
they cannot be based on knowledge of matter of fact—that is, 
they cannot be derived from experience. Being necessary, they 
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must be based on the nature of reason. The empiricists have insisted 
with equal vehemence that experience is the only basis on which 
truth can be ascertained; but agreeing with the rationalists that 
experience can give rise only to contingent knowledge, they have 
concluded there are no necessary truths at all. The rationalists 
emerge with a conception of knowledge as a priori, the empiricists 
emerge with skepticism. Neither view is satisfactory. No progress 
can be made unless the possibility of an experiential basis for 
knowledge of necessary truth is recognized. 

The fact of the matter is, on the basis of experience we can 
acquire knowledge of two sorts: contingent and necessary. Any 
account of the nature of reality is contingent insofar as its valida- 
tion is relative to aspects of experience which could be otherwise 
and yet be aspects of experience. But the form which any such 
account of the nature of reality takes is not contingent, being, in- 
deed, governed by those characteristics which we know must belong 
to experience as it is in itself. The source of this knowledge of the 
characteristics of experience as such—the necessary characteristics 
of experience—is experience in its immediacy, of which we can 
become aware. 

Awareness belongs to experience, but it is a kind of experience 
which relates the experiencer to content metaphysically independ- 
ent of awareness itself. If awareness constituted its content, 
knowledge of any sort would be impossible. For not even recog- 
nition of error—let alone its elimination—could take place. Fur- 
thermore, awareness brings the experiencer into relationship with 
immediate experiential content, not via absorption in its particu- 
larity, but via appreciation of its universality. In other words, 
awareness of immediacy always involves awareness of possibility. 
More particularly, awareness of immediate experience always in- 
volves awareness of the possible relationship of the immediate 
content to content that may be immediate. In this way knowledge 
of necessary and contingent truth arises. For possibility has its 
limits. These limits are set by the demand that the relationship 
of immediate content to content that may be immediate be one of 
experiential unity. This condition is not arbitrarily imposed by 
awareness ; it is simply equivalent to the demand that the relation- 
ship itself be experiential. Only experiential content which per- 
mits of unity as possible immediate experience, can be inter-related 
as possible experience. Thus, the limits of experiential unity are 
the limits of experiential relationship. But the limits of experi-' 
ential unity can to some extent be known because awareness of 
immediate experience is possible. Immediate experience is unified 
in a sense which can be appreciated only on the basis of actual 
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awareness of experience in its immediacy. If immediate experience 
were not thus unified, it would not be immediate experience; for 
its content could not be co-experienced. Without this experiential 
unity, awareness would, to be sure, be impossible; but so, also, 
would any occurrence whatsoever. 

This (necessary) unity of immediate experience is, I submit, the 
basis for the ontological validity of the principles of logical infer- 
ence.’ Reality, being—experience as it is in itself—by virtue of 
the fact that its matter, its stuff, is experience, must be unified in 
the same sense that immediate experience is unified. Any occurring 
aspect of experience excludes from occurrence all those aspects of 
experience which cannot in some way be experientially unified 
with itself. The limitation of possible experience thus constituted 
by the unity intrinsic to experience is formulated in the principle 
of non-contradiction, but the principles of identity and excluded 
middle formulate complementary moments of the same limitation. 
The principle of identity describes the unity characteristic of what- 
ever does occur. Thus the identity of any experiential aspect (oc- 
currence, entity) is defined by those aspects of experience which 
would have to be co-experienced were the given experiential aspect 
(occurrence, entity) itself experienced. The principle of excluded | 
middle points to the consequences of the absence of any given ex- 
periential aspect: the occurrence of some such aspect of experience 
as is not experientially unifiable with the absent aspect in order 
that an experiential unity may be constituted without the presence 
of the absent aspect. 

All knowledge of what is necessarily true—including knowledge 
of the principles of logical inference—rests upon the use of the 
principles of logical inference as formulating the limits of possible 
experience. It is only in this sense that all necessary truth is 
analytic. 

Miuprep B. BaKaNn 

CoLumBiA, Missouri 


7 Immediate experience includes all aspects of experience of which we can 
become aware: duration, volition, awareness itself, as well as sense-data in the 
traditional sense. Immediate experience also includes interpretation of aspects 
of immediate experience. Yet I have acknowledged above that inconsistencies 
frequently characterize our interpretation of immediate experience. How can 
I claim, as I now do, that immediate experience never violates the principle of 
non-contradiction? A distinction must be drawn between the content of aware- 
ness, which is referred to (intended), and the reference to (intention of) that 
content. Reference to content belongs to immediate experience; the content re- 
ferred to may not. Those inconsistencies which arise in the interpretation of 
immediate experience characterize content referred to which is not itself part 
of immediate experience. Content thus intended is not hallucinated; it is 
imagined. 
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THE ‘CERTAINTY’ OF PROFESSOR LEWIS’ 
EXPRESSIVE STATEMENTS 


HIS paper is one more discussion of ‘certain’ empirical state- 

ments, particularly those of the type that C. I. Lewis proposes. 
Do such exist or not? I find it unrewarding to discuss the ‘cer- 
tainty’ of empirical statements in general, since ‘cetainty’ clearly 
needs clarification, and receives that usually only in the context 
of some writer’s extended discussion of epistemology. Professor 
Lewis has given a clear account of what he means by ‘certain’, 
and has argued that ‘‘expressive statements’’ and verified ‘‘termi- 
nating judgments’’ are the only ‘certain’ empirical statements. 
His argument, however, raises the question of whether these state- 
ments are by his own standards as ‘certain’ as he would like them 
to be. After briefly stating his view—familiar though it is—I 
should like to discuss the difficulty I find in it. 

In Professor Lewis’ account of empirical knowledge, the ‘given’ 
is of primary importance.” It is the given in immediate experience 
that is the logical foundation of all empirical knowledge. What 
is given is a simple apprehension of sense, a direct awareness, 
which is approached in analysis by eliminating all elements of 
interpretation and inference in sense perception. Such simple 
presentations of sense often lead to expectations and predictions 
of further sense experience. Thus, to use his example, we 
might have the visual presentation which would be described in 
the ‘‘expressive statement,’’ ‘‘this seems to be a piece of white 
paper.’’ This presentation leads to the prediction that, ‘‘if I seem 
to pick it up and tear it, then it will seem to tear easily.’’ In this 
statement, which Lewis calls a ‘‘terminating judgment,’’ both the 
antecedent and consequent refer to possible direct experiences, or 
simple presentations:of sense, that would be ‘given’ if the hypo- 
thetical passage of experience actually occurred. Together, ex- 
pressive statements and terminating judgments provide the justifi- 
cation for any empirical knowledge that seeks to go beyond the 
individual’s sense experience and attain knowledge of objective 


1It is interesting to contrast Professor Lewis’ notion of the given, and 
his expressive statements and terminating judgments, with corresponding no- 
tions of the more traditional sense-data method of approach, in, e.g., Russell. 
I have used such a contrast as a criticism of Russell in my own book, Bertrand 
Bussell’s Construction of the External World, London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1952, pp. 227 ff. There, however, I was more interested in the contrast 
such a view as Lewis’ afforded to Russell than in criticizing Lewis’ view in 
its own terms. 

20. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, La Salle, ramen 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1946, pp. 171 ff. 
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empirical fact. A statement of objective empirical fact to be 
meaningful must have reference to sense experience, and to do so 
it must be translatable into a series of statements predicting pas- 
sages of direct experience, in short, into a series of terminating 
judgments. This is not, I believe, intended to be a psychological 
account of knowledge, but an analysis of its logical basis, an es- 
sential point, but one sometimes difficult to keep in mind in follow- 
ing the discussion. Thus we are not concerned with how an in- 
dividual actually acquires empirical knowledge, but the grounds, 
explicitly recognized or not, which give such knowledge its relia- 
bility. 

Expressive statements and terminating judgments are essential 
to the justification of empirical knowledge because of their direct 
reference to the individual’s sense experience. Lewis maintains 
they are the only ‘certain’ empirical statements. He emphasizes 
their certainty because of his belief that some certain statements 
must be found if empirical knowledge, however probable, is to 
have any justification. This latter point I shall not argue, but 
confine myself to a discussion of whether or not these statements 
possess the certainty that Professor Lewis attributes to them. He 
maintains that any empirical statement which goes beyond im- 
mediate experience, or some actual passage of such experience, 
cannot be certain because it requires an indefinite amount of con- 
firmatory evidence. It is not certain because we cannot obtain 
complete evidence for it. On the other hand, expressive statements 
and verified terminating judgments, i.e., terminating judgments in 
which the hypothetical passage of experience has actually occurred, 
are certain because complete evidence is obtainable for them. 
‘Certainty’ is, then, a matter of having, or failing to have, complete 
evidence for a statement. The way in which ‘completeness’ is de- 
termined will, I believe, become clear in what follows. 

The argument that we have complete evidence for expressive 
statements at first sight is convincing. (Professor Lewis’ assertion 
that we must have something certain if we are to justify empirical 
knowledge hardly seems to me a suitable argument—‘must’ is a 
dubious appeal in establishing existence.) Expressive statements 
are designed to report or describe what is encountered only in the 
given, immediate experience ; they make no judgment going beyond 
that experience, they do not imply its objectivity, or non-objectivity, 
do not imply agreement with the experience of other individuals, or 
even agreement with further experiences of the same person. They 
are designed to report only this experience; all other experience is 
irrelevant for them, hence there is conceivably no other evidence 
for them besides the experience they report. Thus the main argu- 
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ment for the certainty of expressive statements seems to be: what 
other evidence could there be for them besides immediate experi- 
ence ? 

Expressive statements are so formulated as to attempt to refer 
only to the given experience, and to make clear that it is the only 
relevant evidence for them. Professor Lewis employs what he calls 
‘‘expressive language’’ for this purpose. Thus this ‘‘seems to be’’ 
so-and-so, or this ‘‘looks like,’’ ete. Whether or not one wishes to 
accept this phrasing, any phrasing would be acceptable which 
would make clear that only the present experience was being de- 
scribed. To use Professor Lewis’ example, ‘‘this seems to be a 
white sheet of paper before me’’ is an ‘‘expressive statement,’’ 
which intends only to refer to a given, immediate experience. The 
statement does not intend to assert the existence of the objective 
fact of there being a real white sheet of paper really in front of me. 
The evidence for the expressive statement is only the given ex- 
perience, because it is that experience only to which the statement 
is expressly designed to refer. Hence it is certain, as contrasted 
with statements asserting objective empirical fact which cannot be 
decisively confirmed, according to Lewis, by any single piece of 
evidence. 

My own difficulty with this argument is whether it is possible 
to be so clear about what experience ‘seems’ like. It is simple 
enough to maintain that one is merely trying to ‘report’ or ‘de- 
scribe’ experience, but a ‘report’ or a ‘description’ is after all an 
assertion about experience and is not necessarily ‘merely’ so simple. 
One might say that making such reports is only a matter of finding 
the right words, and so it probably is, but this is no small matter. 
To continue with his example, ‘‘this seems to be a white sheet of 
paper before me’’ is verified because the only conceivable evidence 
for it—to Lewis—is the experience I am now having. On the other 
hand, I think that to confirm such a statement as ‘‘this is a white 
sheet of paper before me,’’ one must confirm at least the two follow- 
ing aspects of it: (1) that which is before me is white paper, and 
(2) that it is ‘‘before me’’ in the sense of something objective. 
Now ‘‘this seems to be a white sheet of paper’’ is unconcerned with 
(2), but the experience still has to seem like white paper, and not 
like, e.g., white or tinted cardboard. 

A different example might help. If one should wonder how I 
could conceivably not be clear about my own experience, to me my 
experience as a fact is neither clear nor unclear, but what it is, or 
what it seems like; by what terms I should report or describe it, 
is not by any means always clear, and I trust that I am not alone 
in such difficulties. To me, both ragweed and marigolds at an 
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early stage in their development look very much alike, leaving me 
in doubt as to which to pull up. I could say on the basis of a given 
visual experience either ‘‘this seems to be ragweed’’ or ‘‘this seems 
to be a marigold,’’ without being able to decide which statement 
applies to my experience. It might be maintained that in cases 
where I cannot determine which specific term to apply I should 
resort to one of more generality ; thus, in my example, I should say 
‘‘this seems like a plant.’’ The evidence, the given visual experi- 
ence, is the same; but it is evidence now for a more general state- 
ment, instead of taken as evidence for the more specialized state- 
ment about which I am in doubt. However this point may be 
decided, the preceding example illustrates that in formulating ex- 
pressive statements it is necessary to know the appropriate criteria 
for the application of the terms employed in those statements. 

The fact that I am not sure of what term to apply to a given 
experience might be dismissed as only a phase in my acquiring 
knowledge, because the evidence—the given experience—for what- 
ever statement I may make is there in any case. For the logical 
problem of finding the basis for empirical knowledge it could be 
maintained that it is this evidence that is important, and the formu- 
lation of it a subordinate detail. This objection, however, brings 
up the question of the importance of precise formulation of: the 
given, a question which I shall postpone until later in this paper. 
For the present, I shall assume that formulation of the given is 
essential, and discuss Professor Lewis’ views from this point of 
view. 

It might be argued that the terms used in expressive language 
should not have meaning in the sense of requiring agreement with 
other persons, or even with other uses of the same term by oneself. 
Thus, e.g., I should not use ‘plant’ or ‘marigold’ in any sense which 
requires reference to a customarily accepted meaning for these 
terms. To rephrase my example, it should become ‘‘this seems like 
what I mean by marigold.’’ But such a view does not really 
resolve the difficulty. If the terms used in expressive language 
are to have their meaning determined by each particular instance 
they refer to, and acquire different meanings with further instances, 
one could use any word at all in such statements; they would con- 
vey no information whatever, the words used would have purely a 
denotative function. If, however, we strive for some consistency in 
meanings, so that ‘marigold’ would have the same meaning when- 
ever I use the term, even if this meaning is only my meaning and 
no one else’s in the world, then I would still have to determine if 
my experience could be described by my standard meaning of 
‘marigold’. We would be faced with the same difficulty as before. 
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The difficulty seems to turn upon the theory of meaning. If 
expressive statements of the type Professor Lewis advocates are 
to be formulated, the given experience must be the sole evidence for 
determining the applicability of the terms used in the statement. 
The single, given experience should be sufficient ground for de- 
termining if it should be expressed, e.g., by ‘ragweed’ or ‘white 
paper’. I am disregarding the efforts made in learning what such 
terms mean, and I am assuming that, in the customary sense, we 
know what they mean. Assuming this, can one given experience 
determine the applicability of such terms? 

First of all, it might be said that the given experience is suf- 
ficient evidence, since when using expressive language we are only 
concerned with the denotative meaning of terms. Thus terms like 
‘ragweed’ and ‘white paper’ would only denote aspects of the given 
experience in question, and the expressive statement as a whole 
would only denote the given experience. But if this were the case 
expressive language could not communicate anything, or convey 
information, even to oneself; it would simply point to or mark 
an experience. It would be simpler—and just as useful—to ‘name’ 
the experience, assign letters, or numbers to it, e.g., ‘experience 
A’”’ (or ‘experience 14’’), 10 A.M., August 2, 1952. Terminating 
judgments would then have as antecedent and consequent two such 
expressive ‘statements’ as, ‘‘if experience 14, then experience 15.”’ 
I am sure such a view as this is not Professor Lewis’; it is not in 
accord with his discussion of expressive statements and terminating 
judgments. 

In investigating the meaning of expressive language, let us em- 
ploy Professor Lewis’ own theory of meaning. As is well known, 
he advocates a type of pragmatic theory of meaning; this is ap- 
parent in his discussions of ‘‘sense meaning,’’ and the meaning of 
objective empirical statements, the types of meaning that I believe 
are relevant to my discussion. Professor Lewis says of ‘‘sense 
meaning’’* that it is ‘‘constituted by the criterion in mind by 
which what is meant is to be recognized,’’ * and it is ‘‘the criterion 
in terms of sense by which the application of expressions is de- 
termined.’’> .. . ‘‘a criterion in mind, by reference to which one 
is able to apply or refuse to apply the expression in question in the 
ease of presented, or imagined, things or situations.’’* So far it 
might. seem that if one knows what a term means, i.e., has ‘‘a cri- 
terion in mind,’’ a single given experience would suffice to show 


8 Ibid., pp. 131 ff. 
4 Ibid., p. 37. 

5 Ibid., p. 131. 

6 Ibid., p. 133. 
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that the term did or did not apply; and this may be the case for a 
few simple terms like ‘‘sweet’, or ‘red’, but Professor Lewis goes 
on to explain that a ‘‘sense meaning, when precise and explicit, is a 
schema; a rule or prescribed routine and an imagined result of it 
which will determine applicability of the expression in question.’’? 
That this routine is something whose outcome may not be neces- 
sarily determined by one experience is indicated in Professor 
Lewis’ succeeding discussion of some of the difficulties in determin- 
ing the applicability of a term, leading him finally to say that it 
is not ‘‘requisite to sense meaning that the question of applicability 
of our meanings should ever be categorically determinable. 

sense meaningfulness of an expression does not require even theo- 
retical possibility of decisive verification of its applicability in a 
given instance; but it does require that there be no theoretical 
limit of possible confirmation.’’ * 

This last point is emphasized much more clearly in Lewis’ dis- 
cussion of the meaning of empirical statements, in which he ex- 
pands his earlier discussion of sense meaning.’ ‘‘. . . the sense 
meaning of assertion that a thing is square or white or hard, must 
be in terms of the terminating judgments implied in attribution of 
these properties. It is only such terminating judgments which ex- 
press the meaning of objective attributions directly in terms of 
sense .. . & sense meaning is a criterion of possible confirmations, 
and would be exhibited in extenso by the totality of terminating 
judgments implied or included in objective attribution of the prop- 
erty or character to be tested.’’?° It is doubtful, then, if the 
application of a sense meaning can be determined with theoretical 
certainty. ‘‘The sense meaning of .. . a statement coincides with 
what it would mean, in terms of experience, to determine fully that 
it is true’? This requires an indefinite amount of confirmatory 
tests and hence can probably never be completely carried out, and 
so not demonstrated with certainty. 

With such a theory of meaning as the foregoing, it seems un- 
likely that one piece of evidence would be sufficient to show the 
applicability of a given term. In fact, no amount of evidence 
would be all the evidence relevant to showing the proper applica- 
tion of a term. Thus the expressive statement ‘‘this seems like a 
piece of white paper’’ would require a large amount of evidence to 
show that ‘white paper’ should apply to the experience I am at- 

7 Ibid., p. 134. 

8 Ibid., pp. 136-137. 

9 Ibid., p. 192. 


10 Ibid., pp. 192-193. 
11 Ibid., p. 193. 
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tempting to describe, even if I have my private meaning of ‘white 
paper’ shared by no one else. Like sense meanings which are com- 
monly agreed upon, my private sense meanings would involve a 
‘“‘eriterion in mind,’’ a ‘‘schema’’ or ‘‘routine.’’ 

Some of Professor Lewis’ statements that I have just quoted 
concern the meaning of statements of objective empirical fact, and 
hence it might be objected are irrelevant to my purpose. This 
objection raises the question of whether possibly there is a dif- 
ference in the kind of meaning a term has when used in objective 
statements and its meaning when used in expressive statements. 
Professor Lewis might maintain two theories of meaning, one for 
terms used in objective statements, and another for them when 
used in expressive statements. In their latter usage, possibly the 
application of a term could be determined solely by a given ex- 
perience. 

There is a difference in meaning between ‘‘this is a piece of 
white paper’’ and ‘‘this seems like a piece of white paper,’’ since 
the former implies objectivity and the latter does not. Possibly 
‘white paper’ in the former example could also be thought to im- 
ply an objectivity which ‘white paper’ in the second does not. But 
aside from the aspect of objectivity, ‘white paper’ to Professor 
Lewis represents a ‘‘criterion in mind,’’ a series of tests, so that if 
we wish to determine if ‘white paper’ applies to this given ex- 
perience of mine as formulated in an expressive statement we must 
see if the experience conforms to this criterion, as far as the ex- 
perienced aspects of ‘whiteness’ and ‘paper’ are concerned. The 
difference in meaning between terms used in objective statements 
and expressive statements would be that the criterion in mind for 
the latter would not include tests to determine the objectivity, or 
lack of it, of my experience. Maintaining any further difference 
in meaning between them raises difficulties in a different direction. 
Professor Lewis asserts that the sense meaning of an empirical 
statement is explicated by the terminating judgments it implies; 
thus ‘‘this is a piece of white paper’’ means the varied passages 
in experience which would confirm this statement. If ‘white. 
paper’ has a different meaning in empirical statements from what 
it has in expressive language and terminating judgments, then I find 
it hard to see how the latter can serve to confirm the former. Ex- 
pressive statements and terminating judgments concerning white 
paper are maintained to be the logical basis for accepting empirical 
statements about white paper. But they can hardly be such a 
basis unless ‘white paper’ has the same meaning in both types of 
statement. It might be possible to devise a suitable set of rules 
governing the transition from the meaning of a term in expressive 
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language to the meaning of the same term used in an objective 
sense, but Professor Lewis gives no such rules and apparently feels 
the need for none. Presumably, he feels that a term has the same 
meaning whether it occurs in expressive or in empirical statements. 

So far my conclusion, if it is acceptable, is that for the same 
reason that Professor Lewis finds empirical statements ‘uncertain’, 
expressive statements and terminating judgments are also ‘un- 
certain’, leaving us with no certain empirical knowledge. As a re- 
sult of his theory of meaning, he maintains we cannot obtain com- 
plete evidence for the verification of an objective empirical 
statement, because of the indefinite number of confirmatory tests 
implied by the meaning of the statement. I have argued that for 
the same reason we cannot obtain complete evidence for expressive 
statements or terminating judgments, although doubtless since no 
public agreement is required for these latter statements, the pos- 
sible number of confirmatory tests is not as large as for objective 
empirical statements, and they can be more certain than objective 
empirical statements. If one wishes to find a class of statements 
for which we can obtain complete evidence, and that would be 
‘certain’, the most fruitful approach might be to put forward a 
theory of meaning where complete evidence can be obtained by 
only a finite number of confirmatory tests. 

Possibly all I have done is to show that it is difficult to adapt 
ordinary language for use as expressive language. Professor Lewis 
is quite aware of this difficulty himself. Frequently he gives the 
impression that precise formulation of a given experience is a 
relatively unimportant matter, compared with the importance of 
the given experience itself.12 In fact, if the formulation of ex- 
pressive statements and terminating judgments is of no great im- 
portance, it might be simpler to go a short step further and dis- 
pense with them entirely. In this way we could avoid the difficulty 
which I have raised in this paper and similar difficulties raised by 
other writers. If these statements serve a useful purpose that 
justifies their retention, then they deserve precise formulation, or, 
at the least, a clear realization of why such a formulation is unneces- 
sary or impossible. I am not, of course, suggesting dispensing with 
the given, even if that were possible, but merely statements ex- 
pressing it. 

But I feel that formulated expressive statements and termi- 
nating judgments are important to Professor Lewis’ theory. As I 
interpret his views, he is attempting to find the premises which will 
serve to validate our empirical knowledge. It is expressive state- 


12 Cf., e.g., ibid., p. 31, p. 204. 
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ments and terminating judgments which are such premises. The 
given is not a premise, it is experience, and experience like any other 
physical event is an event and not a premise. The validation of 
empirical knowledge will be successful only in so far as its premises 
are clearly shown, and the lack of precise formulation of expressive 
statements and terminating judgments vitiates this aim at the 
start. Further, these statements are required to explicate the 
meaning of objective empirical statements. The latter are mean- 
ingful only when they can be translated into a series of terminating 
judgments, and without clearly formulating terminating judg- 
ments we cannot clarify the meaning of the empirical statement. 
Hence clear formulation of terminating judgments is essential to 
the clarification of empirical meanings. 

One reason that Professor Lewis may have for maintaining that 
the precise formulation of expressive statements is unimportant 
lies in his belief that empirical knowledge must be based on ex- 
perience if it is to have any validity; the function of expressive 
statements and terminating judgments is to direct us to suitable 
experiences and report our experiences. If such statements fulfill 
this function, then it might be maintained there is little need for 
any more detailed consideration of them. It is the given, experi- 
ence, which Lewis repeatedly emphasizes as important. I imagine 
a great many people would agree that empirical knowledge must 
be based on experience; but this is a vague belief, and one purpose 
of Professor Lewis’ writings appears to be an attempt at clarifying 
just how knowledge is based on experience. It is how we are di- 
rected to experience, what it is that is given in experience, that ex- 
pressive statements and terminating judgments are introduced to 
make clear. 

He says, ‘‘if it be denied that such predictions, confined to pas- 
sages of experience as such, are or can be formulated—a denial 
which has some plausibility—still it would remain true that in 
such passages of experience something, whether linguistically ex- 
pressible or not, becomes entirely certain; and it is only through 
such certainties of sense that even partial verification of objective 
fact can be afforded.’’** This statement illustrates Lewis’ faith 
that it is experience which is the basis of empirical knowledge. 
But it also illustrates an unfortunately misleading way of speaking 
not confined to this quotation; for it speaks of ‘‘certainties of 
sense’’ and implies that experience is ‘certain’. But from Profes- 
sor Lewis’ own discussion of ‘certainty’ it is statements which are 
‘certain’, not experience or physical events. Statements, beliefs, 


18 Ibid., p. 204. 
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judgments, may be true, false, certain, or uncertain, but facts and 
experiences just are. What they are is what we must know, and 
our expressive statements or terminating judgments are designed 
to say what they are. ‘Certainty’, to him, is obtaining complete 
evidence for a statement or belief; we do not have ‘evidence’ for 
experience—experience cannot be called ‘certain’. 

Granting that experience cannot be ‘certain’, as Lewis usually 
employs the term, it might be objected that the important point 
of the preceding quotation is that the given experience is the ulti- 
mate justification of empirical knowledge, and that, however 
crudely formulated, expressive statements and terminating judg- 
ments indicate such experience. This objection is still vague, for 
we must know what the experience is to know for what it is evi- 
dence; we have to know—explicitly or not—that this experience 
seems like white paper in order to see that it is relevant evidence 
for objective beliefs concerning white paper. In finding out what 
the experience 1s, we have formulated a statement about it, whether 
explicitly expressed or not; we have made, consciously or not, an 
assertion about it. Thus we have arrived again at expressive state- 
ments and terminating judgments. In finding out that the given 
experience seems like white paper, we must determine that the 
term ‘white paper’ applies to it. But this very determination, as 


I have argued earlier in this paper, requires more than the given 
experience as complete evidence, and hence cannot be carried out 
with certainty. 


Caries A. Frirz, JR. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
MORE ON APPEARING JUST AND BEING UNJUST 


In a stimulating and forthright article, ‘‘On Appearing Just and 
Being Unjust,’’ Lawrence Beals criticizes the Platonic distinc- 
tion, and gives his basis for determining what is just or unjust from 
social approval or disapproval. What is unjust is what, appearing 
to threaten the social order, is rejected. I should like to comment 
on this article. 

When Socrates was condemned to drink the hemlock by an 
Athenian Court, he was rejected as a threat to the established order. 
Some of his followers, notably Plato, reasoned that a man who 


1This Journat, Vol. XLIX, No. 19, Sept. 11, 1952, pp. 607-614. 
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excited others to inquiry into and examination of what was just 
could not undermine a just social order. They agreed with Socra- 
tes’ own quip that rather than being put to death he should be 
maintained at public expense. And we, who agree with them, 
may ask, ‘‘ How did they know that he was just?’’ 

All through history men have been condemned, outlawed, ig- 
nored by society for deeds which, from a more considered perspec- 
tive, may be seen as just. If they worked for freedom of speech 
they were suppressed as dangerous. If they spoke out honestly 
in the face of war hysteria, the courts branded them as traitors. 
Now, all around us, those who actively work for the public welfare 
are labeled subversive and ‘‘communistic.’’ On the other hand, 
an unjust man—say a taker of bribes—may be considered states- 
manlike. 

Though fortunately many just or unjust acts are socially ac- 
knowledged as such, those recurring acts which are officially or 
unofficially branded as the opposite of what they are present them- 
selves as facts which cannot be ignored by any adequate ethics. 
They are those which present a problem to any social approval 
theory. They are those which, I think, Plato meant by what were 
really just or unjust though they appeared the. opposite. And 
about them, especially, we ask, ‘‘How do we know that they are 
just or unjust?’’ 

Plato’s answer to this fundamental problem is not too explicit. 
He insists on the importance and difficulty of knowledge of the 
good and just, and he gives examples of such inquiry in his dia- 
logues. Yet he leaves open different interpretations of his method. 

But however knowledge of what is just is acquired, being just 
eannot be ‘‘an internal condition which does not require, since it 
does not arise from, any finite act.’’? For what is really just is 
not distinguished from what appears to be just, as is a motive 
from its appearance in action. To be just, for Plato, is to do— 
actively and effectively perform—one’s proper work in society. 
To do—not merely to think or intend—justice, is the highest good. 
Knowledge of the good, for Plato, is not merely theoretic, but must 
be so harmonized with desire and impulse that it issues in action. 
Socrates, expecting agreement with his view, asks Protagoras, 

Or do you think that knowledge is a noble and commanding thing, which 
cannot be overcome, and will not allow a man, if he only knows the difference 


of good and evil, to do anything which is contrary to knowledge, but that 
wisdom will have the strength to help him? ® 


2 Ibid., p. 613. 
8 Protagoras, 352. 
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Yet when justice lies with actions, it becomes limited by social 
forms, as Professor Beals points out. He quotes as a variation 
from traditional Platonism a passage which I think should be taken 
as central and which is not sufficiently recognized. The philoso- 
pher who does not enter political life does 


A great work—yes; but not the greatest, unless he find a state suitable 
to him; for in a state which is suitable to him, he will have a larger growth 
and be the savior of his country, as well as of himself.+ 


Apart from the just state, then, a man cannot completely do his 
own work and so be perfectly just. Nevertheless, Plato insists, 
even if a really just man is not recognized or does not ‘‘appear’”’ to 
be just in a state which is not suitable to him, he is better off just 
than unjust. 


EpitH WATSON SCHIPPER 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Dynamics of Morals; a Soctopsychological Theory of Ethics. 
With an Introduction by Gardner Murphy. RADHAKAMAL 
MuKeErRJEE. London: Maemillan & Co., Ltd. [1952]. xxvii, 
530 p. 258. 


Mukerjee’s reputation as an economist and sociologist is world- 
wide. His latest work, The Dynamics of Morals, written in the 
full maturity of his rich intellectual life (he has just retired after 
forty years of teaching at the Lucknow University), shows great 
learning in the total field of social studies. Mukerjee’s knowledge 
is stupendous. He is equally at home in sociology, psychology, 
economics, psychiatry, anthropology, and Eastern and Western 
philosophies of morality. Erudition and an exceptional gift of 
integration are the most striking features of his writings. To the 
reviewer, Mukerjee’s unique blend of scientific competence with 
an untiring, daring quest for a better society is the most appealing 
. virtue. The attentive reader will find his book informing and 
stimulating, and will desist from judging too harshly the few 
shortcomings bound to occur in a book that ranges over a great 
many difficult topics. Most of these shortcomings are of formal 
nature. Mukerjee very often preserves unity of thought at the 
expense of unity of form. His rich material is not always well 
organized, and is frequently repetitious. These minor insuff- 
ciencies are probably due (to a large extent) to the fact that the 


4 Republic, 497A. 
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author included certain materials which appeared previously in 
various periodicals, and utilized lectures delivered in different uni- 
versities, without revising them properly. 

The viewpoint elucidated in The Dynamics of Morals evades any 
single term by which it could be adequately described. Mukerjee 
is too much engrossed in the vast material bearing upon the moral 
values to be content with one ‘‘ism’’—individualism, collectivism, 
hedonism, utilitarianism, perfectionism, or idealism. He is not 
fond of any generalization which distorts data of experience for 
the sake of logical simplicity or some preconceived epistemic scheme. 
His sociopsychological ethics studies moral norms and values as 
emergents in the dynamic interrelationship between the individual, 
the group, and the institution. These three must be examined in 
their togetherness if we aspire to an analysis of ethical concepts, 
norms, and goals which could do full justice to the whole gamut 
of man’s social life. A logical or linguistic scrutiny of values must 
be preceded by an investigation of what in actual social relations 
are posited and recognized as values. ‘‘Such abstract values as 
love, justice, goodness and truth can be understood only in the 
context of the whole social situation. In other words, in order to 
appreciate that a man is loving, just, good and truthful, we have 
to understand the group, the institution, the laws, rights and duties 
and the systems of economy and social culture in which he evalu- 
ates, plans and acts’’ (p. 212). Mukerjee knows very well that 
man’s actions speak louder than his words. Hence his justified 
scepticism about the prolific but fruitless linguistic analyses of 
the contemporary ethical inquiries. He devotes no more than 28 
pages to the symbolic nature of morals. In addition, he rejects 
any logic of ethical terms which keeps itself aloof from considera- 
tion of the many social and cultural factors which frame our moral 
notions. Mukerjee talks about the inner world of symbolic living 
and experience whose external, observable properties comprise only 
a fragment of its rich domain of meanings. Ethical terms en- 
compass more than perceptive referents. They mark and fix past 
and present experiences, individual as well as collective, conscious 
as well as unconscious elements which account for our habits, atti- 
tudes, and sentiments. Ethical terms describe and direct actual 
behavior. Their regulating role is intimately bound up with their 
informative character manifest in the anticipated consequences 
of behavior they invoke. The plural significance of ethical terms, 
their richness in meanings, is not something we have reason to 
regret. ‘‘Culture consists, in its psychological aspect, largely of 
the finer filiations of dispositions, attitudes, values and modes of 
thinking. A person belonging to an advanced social culture lives 
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more symbolically and enjoys a wider range and nuance of the 
higher subjective processes so that subtle alterations in the pattern 
of course of events in the external world come to him laden with 
fuller meanings and values. In such a plane of variegated sub- 
jective experience, life is raised from the level of ‘all or none re- 
sponse’ to one of discriminative and nicely graded reactions and 
enjoyments’’ (pp. 459 ff.). We do not talk past another in ethical 
issues because of the ambiguity of moral terms. We do so for 
other reasons, for reasons of social frustrations, social blocks in our 
actions. An elimination of such impediments is a more adequate 
means to a successful adjustment and communication than mere 
linguistic scrutinies, which in order to satisfy our inveterate urge 
for neat classification very often make us blind to the very data of 
experience we attempt to articulate. The existing class antago- 
nisms, the real deprivations of economic and social nature, the 
narrowness of group participation, and the innumerable barriers 
which stand in the way of a full realization of our actual needs and 
ideal aspirations—these are the crucial elements behind our poor 
ethical communication. The reviewer agrees fully with Mukerjee 
that knowledge of conditions of the good life is more important 
than a connotative definition of the good life. 

The Dynamics of Morals has three distinctive aims: a genetic 
and functional account of moral norms, goals, and values; an 
evaluation of moral codes on the basis of the descriptive findings 
bearing upon man’s social behavior; and a projection of an ideal, 
universalistic ethos. Mukerjee fulfills the first aim very adequately. 
No matter what topic he discusses—origin and development of 
conscience, consicence and culture, bridging individual and social 
ethics, a biosocial approach to morals, etc.—the richness of literary 
and factual evidence is very apparent. Mukerjee synthetizes the 
findings of the diverse social studies, and thus helps us toward an 
integrated picture of man’s moral behavior. His exposition is not 
an eclecticism. The various social and psychological theories are 
not compiled, rather critically appraised. Mukerjee accepts only 
statements and hypotheses which can claim sufficient evidence in 
the variability and complexity of human actions and can do justice 
to the diverse factors which determine our moral decisions. So, 
for instance, he makes a clear distinction between the two kinds of 
super-ego: the tyrannical and coercive, and the liberal, voluntary. 
Freud’s contribution concerning the first cannot be disputed, his 
blindness to the latter is conspicuous. That social factors deter- 
mine our ideas, beliefs, and values, Mukerjee is more than willing 
to admit, but he warns us against the excessive claims of those 
thinkers for whom societal forces are the sole determinants of 
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man’s total mental life. The latter has additional factors: physio- 
logical, psychological, and immanent ideational. In his chapter 
‘Morals Beyond Society,’’ Mukerjee dwells on man’s bonds with the 
universe, whose symbolic rendering shows too many similarities 
among different nations and cultures to be accounted for by particu- 
lar societal forces. Mukerjee’s inclusive genetic amount of man’s 
moral and social behavior disproves in a very convincing way the 
still prevalent divisions and dichotomies—biological and cultural 
sciences, individualism and collectivism, egoism and altruism, and 
the many one-sided interpretations of man: political animal, social 
being, economic creature, and spiritual entity. Man is a unity, 
creature and creator of many values, groups, and institutions which 
must be studied in their total configuration. 

The vast majority of contemporary social scientists will find 
Mukerjee guilty of evaluations, of commingling facts with values, 
and of violating their ‘‘myth’’ of ethical neutrality. The reviewer 
finds himself in accord with the author that a mere description 
of social phenomena is utterly incomplete. If the social sciences 
eannot do more than depict what people value, what customs and 
mores they live by, and what goals they strive for, their status as 
science is questionable. Values and valuations are not static phe- 
nomena. They undergo steady modifications due to many factors. 
Among them, the growing knowledge related to man’s behavior is 
of great importance. This and the cumulative effect of experience 
make a constant re-appraisal imperative. By refusing to evaluate, 
sciences leave values unexplored. ‘‘The consequence is that certain 
established values are often tacitly accepted though concealed in 
the methods of analysis of social relations and institutions. In- 
difference or neutrality in the matter of valuation stands for 
traditionalism or opportunism. Or there is indifference to the 
sweat, blood and tears of the work-a-day world, values being re- 
garded as belonging to a remote spiritual realm. In any case the 
desire to abjure altogether the realm of values stands in the way 
of full understanding and scrutiny of the social relations and in- 
stitutions themselves, shaped, moulded and impelled as these are 
by human valuations’’ (p. 121). 

An objective ethics stands or falls with the possibility of a 
critical appraisal of the different moral codes. Mukerjee’s bio- 
social approach, which focuses the dynamics of man’s physiological 
and psychological needs in their reciprocal relation to the shifting 
social exigencies, prepares the groundwork for such an appraisal. 
His scaling principles (related to the moral agents ‘‘ participating 
through group actions in the creation, criticism, and realization of 
values in concrete situations of life’’ (p. 258)) are: How far do 
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these moral norms freely express or stifle human nature and the 
potentialities of personality (p. x); to what extent do they pro- 
mote full group participation or social inclusion (p. 259)? We 
need not indulge in semantic quibblings as to what constitutes 
man’s nature with all its dimensions. The empirical sciences them- 
selves provide us with this normative notion. The normative dis- 
tinctions which abound in The Dynamics of Morals are taken from 
the same sciences for which moral concepts became taboo. It is 
psychology which furnishes him with the empirical evidence for 
the normalcy of man’s social relations ‘‘based on love and good- 
ness, instead of authority and power’’ (p. 257) ; it is psychology in 
conjunction with psychiatry which tells him that most forms of 
aggression, sadism, crime, and anxiety are products of excessive 
inhibitions and repressions, that the ‘‘good’’ personality ‘‘ex- 
hibits relatively integrated, free and reality-adapted behavior,”’ 
and that the ‘‘bad’’ personality ‘‘reverts to infantilism, automa- 
tism, megalomania unadapted to reality’’ (p. 110). It is modern 
ecology which reveals mutualism as ‘‘the key to higher levels of 
adaptation and fuller exploitation of the limited sources of the 
environment by different interlocked parts of the living world”’ 
(p. 3). It is sociology which gives us insights into the cohesive 
and destructive forces, into values which express transient social 
and political affiliations, and values which answer to the universal 
needs of man. 

On the basis of the normative implications of the descriptive, 
empirical findings, Mukerjee attempts to construct a framework 
of moral norms and goals which could do full justice to the 
transient and permanent, parochial and universal values in man’s 
- gocial behavior. Viewing moral norms as ‘‘situational imperatives 
of groups in which individuals are aware of their social bonds 
and wish to maintain and perpetuate them as essential phases of 
adjustment and achievement of unity and wholeness through prac- 
tical organization’’ (p. 268), he distinguishes four basic types of 
human groupings which are to be found among all human com- 
munities. These are: Crowd, Interest-group, Society, and Con- 
monalty (pp. 256 ff.). The reader will find Mukerjee’s normative 
distinctions highly interesting, informing, and thought-provoking. 
Crowd and Commonalty represent two extremes of social fusion. 
The cohesion effected within the Crowd is transitory, irrational, 
and highly destructive. The fusion effected within the Com- 
monalty is enduring, rational-mystical, and constructive. In the 
Crowd.only a part of man’s total self is involved, in the Commonalty 
the whole personality is engaged. The ego-consciousness in the 
Crowd is attenuated or negated; in the Commonalty the ego-con- 
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sciousness is most intense and at the same time of a most pervasive 
sociality. There is no moral norm or moral responsibility for the 
Crowd, whose members act on primal impulses and emotions; 
members of the Commonalty show the greatest personal responsi- 
bility, flowing from a sensitive and universal conscience nurtured 
by ideal values and rational goals. Between the Crowd and Com- 
monalty stand the Interest-group and Society. These two groups 
are necessary organizations for the highest forms of social cohesion 
of the Commonalty. Both are rational types of grouping, as the 
latter is to a large extent; but their values are fractional and 
divisible, and not all individuals can participate in them. By 
furthering communication, discussion, and individual judgment, 
they counteract the lawless, impulsive behavior of the Crowd. 
Each rational type of association has its own set of values. These 
are: reciprocity in the Interest-group; equity and justice in the 
Society; and love, equality, and solidarity in the Commonalty. 
The four basic types of group relations are for Mukerjee ‘‘quali- 
tatively different, embodying different social bonds and valuations 
and eliciting divergent social behavior, experience and moral prin- 
ciples. It is not the external form of association but its basic re- 
lation and attitude which give the real clue to the whole social 
process and moral experience’’ (p. 260). 

The Dynamics of Morals contains much more than attniniasl 
findings, sound generalizations, and hypotheses. The book is also 
full of ‘‘ prophetic elements,’’ acknowledged as such by the author 
himself, who, like his great predecessors in the ethical field, tries 
to reshape the imperfect social world. Mukerjee’s aspirations for 
a world community of brotherhood flow from his deep belief in 
the dignity of each single individual. His myth of the Universal 
Man (Visvatam), like any other myth, is an ideal projection. But 
it is a more inclusive and more inspiring doctrine of man than 
some of those built up through the centuries: the Sagacious Po- 
litical Man of the Greco-Roman society; the Saintly Man of the 
medieval period ; the Aesthetic-Intellectual Man of the Renaissance ; 
the Economic Man of the nineteenth century; and the Mass-Man 
of our own industrial society. The values of the Universal Man 
do greater justice to the multi-dimensional nature of man in its 
biological, social, and spiritual planes of action. 

Mukerjee is not a dreamer who confuses figments with reality. 
He never loses sight of the abstract and ideal character of the 
Commonalty of brotherhood. But his ideal is more than an 
illusion. It has great potential educational values by helping us 
to complement the global, physical world of technology, science, 
and economics with a global ethics, which is imperative if humanity 
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is to survive and advance. ‘‘If ethics cannot recover from its 
pusillanimity in this atomic age, the world that is one technically 
but racially and politically divided will be, in the words of Kant, 
‘the graveyard of the human race’ ’’ (p. xxvi). 
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